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ABSTRACT 



An extensive investigation of elementary school 
classrooms was conducted through the collection and statistical 
analysis of student and teacher responses to questions concerning the 
educational environment. Several asepcts of the classroom are 
discussed, including the spatial, thermal, luminous, and aural 
environments. Questions were organized so as to gain data on--(1) 
effects of environmental factors, (2) attitudes towards the 
environment, (3) cultural and social factors which might affect the 
study, and (4) correlation between environmental factors and 
attitudes. Results are given in tabulated form and some preliminary 
conclusions are made. An extensive bibliography is included, (RS) 
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In the various parts of this vjork the reader vill encounter 
abbreviations which are explained below: 
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apart . 
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Ms 
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App. 


appendix 
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natural 
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NP 
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atm. 


ati.'iO sphere 


NSQ 


nearly square 


attit . 


attitudes 
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open i)lan 
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ave rage 


OP 


operable 


BA 


barely o.dequate 


p- ^ 


probability (of varia- 


big. 


building 
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tion by chance )nearly 


brd . 


board (chalx) 


p< I 


* equal to, or smaller 
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cloudy 
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1 than (given when Ghi 
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ceiling 




sq.is significant 
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concrete 


PH 


physical health 


CR 


classroom- 


phys. 


physical 
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dark 
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coef.of correlation 


DB 


dry bulb 


rect . 


rectangular 
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electricity 


Ref. 


reference (s) 
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effective 


RH 


relative humidity 
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suburban 


env. 


environment 
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sunny 


envir. 
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fluoresent 
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school 
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floor 
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Fr 


French 
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student (s) 


ft-cand. 
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stud. 


student(s) 


ft~cndles 


foot-candles 


sub. 


suburban 


KB 


hazy sun 


teach 


. teaching 
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incandescent 


temp. 


temperature 


lA 


inadequate 


therm 


. thermal 
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TM 


teaching method 
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louvred luminaire 
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upper (income) 
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lower (income) 
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urban 


IM 


lower middle income) 


virb. 


ujrban 


LR 


long-rectangle 
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ventilation 


lam . pi . ■ 


laminated plastics 




(exhaust grille) 


latig. 


language 


v-a 


vinyl asbestos 


lum. 


luminous 


vent . 


ventilation 


lum. 


luminaire ( s ) 




hot water heater 


M 


medium 


W1 


walls 


M 

ment • 


middle (income) 
mental 


WR 


wide -rect angle 
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1. IN'i'liOlJi/J'iMUIv' 



This study aims to examine the interaction of Man 
cc His Physical Hnvironinent in the context of the 
Elumentory Jchool Buiidin£^s> .c tries to appraise 
the perf orm..mce of the letter based not upon 
technical vb objective criteria but subjective 
preferences of the occupants. 



(See RlU’h ) 



Our attention is focused on a series of correlated 
questions in different fields of specialities. 

This study does not point out & try to solve eco ” 
lo^-;-ical probleaio which arise from the physical 
environment of tne schools. That is tiie field 
of ecologists. 



It does not point out <& try to solve sociolog-ical 
problems which are inherent in .any institution 
like schools. Sociologists would be best quali- 
fied to do that. 



It does not point out 6c try to solve educational 
problems resulting from the architecture of the 
school. Educators should do that. 

It does, however, inalce us aware that Architecture 
does not exist v/itnout tnese issues ; indeed it is 
in the satisfaction of all these other needs 
that the physical environment has its raison 
d ' §tre . 



Man is usually unaware of the extent of the influ- 
ences of architecture on himself, and as Sommer 
points out, He is unable to express how He feels 
in different surroundings. Perhaps this is be- II-31(A) 
cause, in Holler's words, "...there is an over- 
all effect exerted upon one's consciousness by 
aLTchitectural spaces (oc highly significant in 
determining mental health or illness) which 

defies precise definition^' . II-17(B) p,22 



We should not then be surprised that, as Sanders 
has foimd, teachers 6c administrators be "remark- 
ably insensitive to the connection between the 
physical environment & educational program," III-17(A) 




Supriiiiinr;ly enou.ph, we, architectB toojknovf very 
little about the extent of the influences of the 
physical environments we create, ilrchitecto leecm 
about materials ec structures throu^^h systematic 
research, ’•but in the behavioral realm, the way 
buildine's affect people, arciiitects fall back on 
intuition, anecdote, cc casual observationVremarks 
Sommer. :\nd Wehrli adds: ”lhe architect can no 
longer defend his position by intuition alone, but 
must begin to support it with a thorough knowled,^ 
of human motivation, perception, learning, growth 
& development, <± in brief, the full gamut of huiiBn 
behaviour," 



« , , , been 

Considerable research already done in establi- 
shing optimal limits for couifortable vision, pain-- 
less audition, or soothing temperatures, but, warns 
Parr, "a comfortable body is no guarantee of a 
comfortable mind," cx: environment influences.us in 
very indirect ways of v/hich we know almost nothing. 
"Conventionally , research into environmental design 
considers only single factors ~ not their inter- 
action," writes .uanning. Each speciiilist gives 
information about one aspect, while in the "best 
total design" there will be a "combination of 
compromised factors which is not studied at all. 



Fortunately in the recent years more' than one 
behavioral scientist or architect has undertaken 
to study the interaction of Han & His Environment 
as related to Architecture, or the Physical Sur- 
roundings. Sommer has studied the ways physical 
arrangements (like seating patterns or bed posi- 
tions) can interact with the tasks being carried 
on in a given space. Hall inves fcigated the 
effects of different cuJ.tural backgrounds. Hamaty 
considered the influences of the socio-economic 
level of school neighborhoods. Barker showed the 
behavioral differences of children in schools of 
large ic small enrollments, while Gang's research 
dealt with the age of the school building. 



As the reader vmll see in the References , the 
effects 01 the different factors of the physical 
environment are examinee in various degrees of 
depth & from various points of view. 



II.20(B)p.6. 

II.4(B)p.ll 



11.26(A) 



I-4(B) p.21 



(see REF-II) 

11-20 (B) 
II-12(B),ch,ll 

11-18 (A) 

II-l(A), II-5( 
11-14 U) 



rn • — ^ % j . 



All theyc? «tu(iios, undcirliniri;/; the inu)ortance of 
the pliy^jicuL i-jui’ruunua iiipi , have incluffd people 
liKe i'<lollor to ci.aiai ta i.t/’r^o architectural space 
should be conceived as having any character, any 
reality, apart from the huTiian perceptions <& uses 
to v/hich it is to be subjected.” Kene X>ubos has 
even asserted tiiat "lo a very large extent, the 
physical appearance o: mental characteristics of 
the adul.t are . . . the prouacts of the resp'onses 
made to the total environment during the formative 
year si' 



Needless to say, in the school building children 
will receive most important environmental mes- 
sages which might very v/ell reverberate in their 
minds throughout all their life. 

One, perhaj.)S the most enduring of these messages, 
is the appreciation of beauty. "Children tnrive 
when they can tou^h, breathy, see, hear, <& feel 
beauty . . . the bricks oc mortar of the schools are 
themselves the 'silent teachers'#" The v/hole 
outlook of the students can be conditioned by 
what they find around them. 

On one hand, "Schools. .. with drab, totally 'blah' 
rooms & halls done in eye-saving green ^ dirt- 
obscuring brown may... produce well informed young 
adults bux not ones wixh original ideas." On the 
other hand well designed schools can "stimulate 
their imaginations & develop their awareness of 



As Taylor puts it, "The child needs to be able to 
act on his environment for himself, to change it, 
to become aware of it by working in it, to see 
what shapes, forms, colours, sounds & ideas it 
contains. To deprive him at an early age of this 
opportunity to explore is to arrest a necessary 
part of his developiaent." 



To Slim it up, " the moderns school must do more 
than house the learner, It's very appearance must 
be an invitation to adventure." 



In order to understand the unknown particulars of 
a building, ct whether or not it succeeds in its 
performance not only to facilitate the activities 
it is supposed to house, but also to give that 




11-17 (i3) p.. 
II-7(B) p.l. 



X-5(B) p.60 

VIII-7 (A) 
11-13 (A) 

11-36 (A) 
X-5(B).p.89 
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"joie de vivre”, so requisite for children's sur- 
roundings, one has to be thoroughly documented on II-9(A) 
the total needs of the occupants. 

Architects v^ill need the cooperation of a.any be- 
havioral scientists in order to achieve that goal. 

Moller suggests tnat psyohiutric, sociological d 
statistical findings be available to us. I would II-17(B) . p .10 
also add tnat biolut^ical , bio-chemical d bio-phy- 
sical fi-iaiig;s be at our dispusal just as easily 
as structural eo other aata are. 



This Thesis is a oue-sideu way of documentation. 

I do wish that specialists other than architects could 
also peruse tnis v/ork (Phase? 1 d 2) oc cull results 
of their own. 

Several aspects of the physical environment in the 
school are dealt with d: more or less original 
results are yielded. 

In Part One the Spatial , Thermal , Luminous and 
Aural Enviromiients d their interactions are exa- 
mined, in Part Two, the Attitudes of the Students 
& the Teachers, as related to the physical envi- 
ronment, cc in Part Three, the effects of Cultural , 
Social d other factors; in Part Four the Host 
Liked &■ the Least Liked . Classropini are compared. 






2 . i/iETHODOLOOY 



BASIS Ox^’ th;-: THi^ais 



Phase 1 of this study is a survey (TOO pages) 
conducted on 52 eleiiientary school buildings in 
the Kegion of the Greater Montreal in the winter 
of 1968-69. (see App.-p.55*) 



The Ch oice of the SiiMoles 



Because of the limited time only elementary schocte 
were chosen, all built betwcien 1950-1963 (only a 
part of one school aates from the beginning of 
the century;. Half the number of schools belongs 
Hre;ich-soea;:in>i: « the other half to the 

Bnglisn-spea:;1nM" ethnic'^groups. They are sj^read 
bower « lower i-.iaale , miadle 6; Uf)>)er income 
level districts, a: Urban , Jemi-urban ob ouburb.:m 
localities. These categories v;ere determined 



mainly tnrough "60 Major Htudy Ai’eas Sc their 
Comparative Socio-Hconoinic Irofile in Metropolitan 
Montreal", a statistical work based on the iy6l 
Census & published in July 1968 by the Research 
Department of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. 



The Visits 



Most of the architects who had designed those 52 
buildings were interviewed before the actual vi- 
sits to the schools took place. Then, half a day 
was devoted to each school where the principal 
was interviev/ed also, A short tour around the 
plant was followed by attending a regular class 
of the highest grade for approximately h.alf an 
hour. Questionnaires, distributed to the pupils 
of that class (a sample in each school), as well 
as to the teachers of the school, were completed 
and were collected at a later date. The total 
number of the pupils answering is about 800, while 
the number of the teachers is 400. 






a ... joiy oVn^v etlmic grou[)s t')j :ire fo'UM 
i r: b.-'Mi iro 9r~:; > 'Cal j iig h tlie , schooLs, 

vial m J.'Uitv of their stub-nis, howevi^r, b'*long 
to Un-‘ x‘'wi>’h or Unglisli. (.Angio-Oaxon, Scottish <v, Irish) 
group-: T'-'r.i -r-* t, ]y ^ I not considered 

I h e pr-( ■ S' • n< a - - M' I h< * o th e r s . 
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The Qomputations 

The completed cpaestionnaires v^ere transposed on 
comxjuter cards, all the categories of the above 
mentioned classification being coded to facili- 
tate groupings. The results were thousands oi 
freouency anci percentage distribution tables with 
their corresponding chi squares. 

The interviews, the observations during the visile, 
as well as the responses to tiie questionnaires 
teachers* coiuiuents were presented as a collection 
of individual reports on the schools. 



THE THESIS 



Phase 2 constitutes the present Thesis which mak:es 
use of only a small part of the information found 
in Phase 1. The remainder requires additional 
time & financial means in order to be examiiied cS: 
analysed, a thing which the author cannot afford 
to do without substantial assistance by a found- 
ation or an institution. 

The topic chosen is the classroom (CR), that 
element, of the school building which houses the 
learning activities more often than any other 
space , 

All the (-luestions related to the CR are taken 
into consideration d: presented in the Appendixes. 



The average of the maximal & minimal quarters of 
the responses to each question are caJ.culated 
without the aid of the computers. Afterwards, ^ 
the latter have done the statistical, verifications 
(r, the coefficient of correlation). 

Each pai’t of this study is followed by • summaries 
of the findings, graphs for easier comprehension 
of the results, d a short conclusion. 

I woiad caution the reader against generalizing 
the conclusions v;hich appear in any part of the 
thesis. They are hypotnetical, cc based only on 
the data pertaining to the 52 schools of the 
sample. Appendixes contain all the data & the 
statistical verifications whenever applicable. 

An extensive classified bibliography terminates 
this work:. 
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ACTUAL AREA OP Trffi CLASSitOOM ) 

ACTUjVL NU„>iB£a OP STUDEHT3 PER ; 

CLASSROOM )(See App.l, t>ec .1.0.; 

AR15A PSll 3TUD3UT ) , o ■, t ^ 

RELATIOHSHIPS BETWEHn 1,2 & 5 - (See App.5, Seo.l.i.; 



In the 32 samples of this study, the average classroom has 

- 725 square feet surface area 

- 28 students 

26 square feet per student 



Bach of these figures varies from one school to jinother^in 
different proportions. At the extremes, these xigures are 

as follows: 



min. 650 sq.ft. (25 students, 26 sq.ft./st.) 
max. 860 sq.ft. (30 students, 28. 5 sq.ft/st.; 



Number : min. 

2nd. min. 
max. 



max. 



16 students (660 sq.ft., 43. sq.ft/st.) 

23 students (715 sq.ft., 31 sq.ft./st.) 

35 students (670 sq.ft., 19 sq.ft./sto; 

35 students (760 sq.ft., 21.5 sq.ft./st. j 



Area/ st . : min. 
2nd. min. 

max. 
2nd. max. 



19 sq.ft. (670 sq.ft., 35 students) 

21.5 sq.ft. (760 sq.ft., 35 students) 
41 sq.ft. (660 sq.ft., 16 students) 

34.5 sq.ft. (830 sq.ft., 24 students) 



It is worthwhile to remark that larger CRs are more po- 
p^ated than smaller CHs, and conversely, larger numbers 

are housed in CRs with larger areas. 

Moreover, 1.5 times more area is allotted to each student in 
the CRs with smallest enrollments (and smaller areas), tnan 
in the CRs with largest enrollments (and larger areas). 

Finally, the CRs which provide the largest area per student 
have larger overall areas and smaller enrollments, than the 
CRs with the smallest area per student. 



part l-p,2. 



1.1.1. STUDENTS 



1 • ‘ Would you like your classroom bi>?p:er in area, as it is t 
or smallor in area? ' 

(See App.ly Sec.l.l.lO 

On the whole, a little more than half of the students 
replying to this question have asked for larger area, and 
only two percent have wanted smaller area. There is no doubt 
that the lack of space in the CRs is well felt and recognized 
by the majority of the students. However, a paradox emerges: 
it is not the students in the smallest ORs who are the least 
satisfied, nor those of the largest rooms who are the most 
satisfied with their CR area. 

2. Effects of actual area, No. of students and area/student 
(See App.5j Sec. 1.1.) 

It is found that the max. proportion of students 

- replying 'bigger' (92^^) occurs in a 700 sq.ft.CR, 

of 27 students, 
with 26 sq.ft./st., 

- replying 'as it is' (92‘/o) occurs in a 670 sq.ft.CR, 

of 27 students, 
with 25 sq.ft/st. , 

(if we exclude this last school, it being the only one 
where Vth graders filled the questionnaires) , 

- replying 'as it is* { 83 fo) occurs In a 700 sq.ft.CR, 

of 2^ students, 
with 29 sq.ft./st., 

- replying *smal.ler* (15^) occurs in a 820 sq.ft.CR, 

of 24 students, 
with 34 sq.ft./st. 

However, in a 780 sq.ft. CR with the lai’gest per capita area 
(41 sq.ft.), 44/^ of its occupants ask for larger area. 

* This means that when evaluatinM' their CR area the children 
are under rii:^y influences otner than those of the actual. 
are as and n ambers . 



It is also found that; 

- Children in the CRs with ^smallest areas are more satisfied 
with the area than those in the largest rooms, & conversely, 
the most satisfied children are found in the smaller rooms. 
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~ Similarly, children in CRs with smaller enrol3.inents show 
more acceptance of their OR area than those in more populated 
CRs, and conversely, the most satisfied students are part of 
smaller enrollments . 

- However, when we consider the area allotted to each student,’ 
satisfaction is hit;;her in CRs with largest rather than smallest 
area per student, & conversely, highest satisfactions are noted 
in CRs with larger per capita areas. This can explain why the 
smaller CRs, in which each student shares a larger area, are 
more favored than the larger CRs. 



5 • G-roupln,'^-:i Ho « of students per classroom 
(See App. 4- y Sec.l,& Sec. 2.1.1^ Ro.l.) 

For the sake of comparison, schools are divided into categories 
according to the characteristics of their CRs. 

The first of these characteristics is the 'ho. of students' in 
the CR. Three categories are considered; OR with 16-26 student^ 
CRs with 27-30 students CRs with 31-35 students. 

The other characteristics, 'class type' & 'seating arrangement', 
are dealt with later. 

As anticipated, and already shown, students in less populated 
CRs are more satisfied with the area, than their counterparts 
in more populated CRs. 



4- • Kffect of CR shape 

(See App.ljSec. 1.0^ ho. 4) 

Of the 32 CRs visited, there are; 

- 5 square in plan, 

- 8 nearly square (5 having the windows on the longer side, 

3 on the shorter), 

- 12 long-rectangular (windows on the long side), 

- 4 wide-rect. oigular (windows on the short side), 

- 3 open areas. 

When comparing the student responses between these different 
types, we come to realize that the appreciation of the area 
is a].so affected by the lengths of the children's sight lines. 

Thus, in exactly square rooms where the distance between the 
children and the main chalkboard is less tnan in rectangular 
rooms, 32fo approve of the area (cf.44/o average);- in square 
& nearly square rooms taken together, this figure becomes 
48 !?^, in long-rect. rooms 44/0 and in wide-rect .rooms, where 
the sight lines are shorter than usual^ only 
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To sustain this last point, consider the 4 most densely 
populated OKs: in the 2 rooms v/ith short side chalkboards 
48';^ & of the children are satisfied vnith the area, 
while in the 2 rooms v^ith long side chalkboards only 7/o & 
are satisfied. 



Effect of seating arrangements 



There seems to be no difference in the area appreciation of 
the children, v/hether they sit ailone, in pairs (2 desks side 
by side), or in groups 



6. G-rouping; Seating Arran^Aement 
(See App.4^ Sec. 2.1.2,, No.l.) 

Three seating patterns are observed: 

- Convention.al Row Seating , with one, two or mere desks 
side by side, 

- Semi-conventional Tiers Seating , with children forming a 
U or facing each other, 

- Active Seating , with groups of one, two, four or more 
desks. 

No significant differences are found between the classrooms 
of different seating patterns with respect to the appreciation 
of the area. We can note, however, that children demand 
larger area more often in the GKs with conventional seating 
arrangement rather than in CRs with other seating patterns. 



7 . Responses to *3eatin,b^ Arrangement* 

When asked what they like most in their CRs, children have 
chosen, out of 10 items, ' Seating j\rrongement * & !View from 
the windows* more often than anything else. Interestingly, 
the ‘Seating arrangement' is also one of the 3 most disliked 
elements in the CRs, along with the ‘walls & the 'desks' . 



0 • Responses to 'Sitting Place* 

(See App.l, Sec. 1.1. 2.) 

Students indicate that they are dispersed almost equally over 



* It would be interesting to study the effects of different 
desk widths. However, this aspect is not considered in the 
present thesis. 
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the whole surface area of the CR, sitting 'near the window’s* 
'near the blackboards' & 'neither near the windows, nor near 
the blackboards', as well as 'at the front', 'in the midd3.e ' . 
& 'at the back' of the CR. However, the 'neither.... nor' 

& the ' in the miadle ' cate(/ories receive slightly fewei’ 
replies, <i this does not surprise us, since these are more 
ambiguous categories than the others. 

If we consider nov/ the places the children would prefer to 
sit, we find that the position 'near the windov/s' is chosen 
by almost half the students, the rest equally opting for 
'near the blackboards* <ic for 'neither nor'. 

Moreover, tn.- miadle of the classroom is the least preferred 
place . 

When comparing the actual sitting oc the preferred sitting 
positions, we find the highest satisfactions (i.e. coincidence 
of actuaJ- d: preferred places) 'near the windows', iilso, those 
sitting 'in the middle' show the least satisfactions. 



9 • Effect of Responses to 'Sitting Place 'on Responses to 
'Area* 

The average satisfactions with the 'sitting place* do not 
seem to have any effect on the children's satisfaction 
with the 'area' of their CR 



• Effect of Responses to 'Seating Arrangement ' on 

Responses to 'dlttin;^: Place* <;«: on Responses to 'Ai^ea * 

In the 9 CRs where students mention 'Seating arrangement* as 
an element they like most, 49.5i^« of them are satisfied with 
their 'sitting place’ (cf.46.5j^ average), while in the 7 ORs 
where 'Seating arrangei^fient ’ is most disliked, 42.?5>^ of the 
students are satisfied with their place. Conversely, 
however, no relationship is apparent. 

Also /there appears to be no direct correspondance between 
responses to 'seating arrangement' & responses to 'area'. 



♦ Another point worth examining is the study of the children's 
responses to the * environmental factors' & to the 'attitudes^ 
with respect to their different sitting places. 
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11 , G-roupin/c; ClasR Type 

(See Ap|j, 4, Sec. 2. 1.5^ No.l.) 

In our sanij)le moot of tho claooroomo are totally t-nclooed, 
i.e. have fixed partitiouo> only 3 have oporahle partitionfi 
v/hich carry tho blackboard ]x.inols, <lt 3 others are considered 
of the no-i)artition type, althou/c,h one of them has accordeon- 
type partitions on 2 sides oc is completely open only on one 
side . 

Actually, the operable partitions are not opened very often, 
and in the CA with the accordeon-type partitions classes 
are conducted in a very traditional way. The possibilities 
of the open plan are not utilized, and consequently the 
teachers are hindered. 

Highest satisfaction vrith the area occur in the CRfwith 
’operable partitions', the lowest occur in CKs with 'fixed 
partitions ' . 

Moreover, of the 8 CRs with highest acceptance of the area, 

3 have either 'operable' or 'no partitions' at all, while in 
the 8 with lowest acceptance, only one has moving partitions. 



We can tentatively conclude that as walls become more 
flexible, children feel loss confined in their CRs* But 
further research is necessary in this direction since on3.y 
6 of the 32 classrooms of this study have non-fixed parti- 
tions, & that is not enough to enable us to make clear-cut 
statements. 



12. Effect of Windows 

(See App.l, Sec. 1.0, No. 5.) 

Wooden windows are found in half the CRs, and metal windows 
in the other half. 

In 16 CRs the windows are double hxmg, either separately, 
or combined with fixed or other parts. The rest of the 
windows are horizontally hingea & inwardj-swinging , sliding, 
etc . . 

In 9 CRs the windows do not occupy a whole wall, & in most 
of them extend from floor to ceiling. 

In 9 CRs no provision is made to protect the interior 
against the sun^, or to darken for audio-visual projections. 
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I have seen curtains in 14 Clis, Venetian blinds in 7 » shades 
in 2 & interior shutters in one OH. 



Would thj windovs have any effect on the appreciation of 
the area? 



In CRs of 
eh n iren 
the area, 



comparatively smaller fenestration surfaces, 
v'-ula i'f’ roxu.'cted to Show less satisfaction with 
since they would feel more confined. 



The opposite is observed, however. In these CRs 56/o are 
satisfied with the area, as ox:»posed to 'j>9/o in the other CRs. 



However, in CRs where students sit facing the opposite 
direction of the windows, satisfaction drops to 31 



13 • Effect of Responses to ’View * 

The *View from the windows' is the element of the GR most 
often mentioned as 'most liked' (25/®). No relationship 
seems to exist between these responses <t responses to 

'Area'**, 



♦ Another aspect which is worth studying more thoroughly. 



** Another point to investigate. 
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1.1.2. TEAOxI :RS 



1 * * Bo you coriBider the area of your OR ) 

2* ^ Bo you coiisiclcjr the Ho. of ijtudcmts j 
in your IH j 

( See App . 1 j Sec . 1 . 2 . 1 . cJk 1 . 2 , 2.) 



adequate , 
barely adequate, 
or inadequate?' 



On the whole, filmoat hall of the t 
of tneir Oils 'adequate’ iind aliuoat 
with the ho. of students they have 



eachers consider the area 
two-thirds are satisfied 
in their ORs. 



5 • Mutual e;f facts of responses to 'Area' & responses to 
*4 dumber' (See App.d^ Sec. 2.1.) 

If we look at the extreme ends, we see that the two responses 
do not exactly match. Thus, the school with maximum satis- 
faction with the area, <x the school with minimum satisfaction, 
do not show maximum & minimum acceptances, respectively, of 
the no. of students. 



These extremes, however, should not upset the fact that 
generaJLly teachers most satisfied with the area are also 
highly satisfied with the number of students, the same 
holding true for the least satisfactions. And vice versa. 



4 . Effect of Area 

The actual areas of the ORs seem not to influence the teachers 
ratings of 'Area' & 'Number of Students'. 



^ ’ Oomments on 'Area' and on 'Nuniber of Students' 

A dissatisfaction with the present norms for OR areas and 
enrollments is common to nearly all schools visited. 

Thus, only 7 principals expressed satisfaction ("good 
size"), 2 mentioned that the areas wei'e enough for 30 
but not more students, & 3 stated that the CRs were of 
"standard size and functional". 

The rest found their CRs too smaill, 3 principals giving 
the number 23 as the limit for enrollments per OR; one 
principal indicated that the CRs woiild be too small if, 
as allowed by Quebec norais, 35 students were housed in 
them. Also, the head of one of “che open plan schools 
complained that the big general teaching area was not 
sufficient for 160 studcnts'^'N''some mentioned that it v^ould 
be impossible to regroup the children for various activi- 
ties. 
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As for th(; trarheru, in all tij'* t;h« majority complained 

of the lack of opacu. I'ioro (•.{)ace was required for indiviaual 
work, for ^Toup activities & for display of student work* 



In 16 schools ”25 stuaents” was mentioned as "ideal”, "good”, 
or "enough” for each OR, (30~,;5 being considered inconvenient ) , 

& in the otner 16 schools this limit was 29-50 (in these schools 
teach'^rs complained of very high enrollments, such as 57-59). 

In two of the schools there 'a ere teacners deirmxnding only 15-20 
students for the areas provided. 

One should not be surprised vis-a-vis these variations in the 
opinions oecause, apart from the very subjective attributes 
of these coim'ients, the fact that younger children occupy 
less space would have an effect on teacher opinions.* 

Vlhen asked what would they like to ohonge in their CRs, 
teach rs in 27 schools reciuired larger surface areas, in 5 
schools "fewer children” was also iimuitioned, while in;.2:. 
schools a demand for "work cireas” was made. In 5 other 
schools, it w^as the shape of the CR which was required to 
change . 



6 e Responses to ’Storage Space* 

(See App.l, Sec.l.2.5i.) 

Teachers are even more aware of the lack of storage space 
than the insufficiency of the OR area. 

Only A2fo of them consider the storage space 'adequate', 
and consider it 'inadequate'. 



* While it is obvious that the size of the children's 
bodies, & hence their spatial requirements change from one 
age to another, nothing indicates that these changes are 
considered in the planning of the CRs all of which have 
the same dimensious throughout ,any one school. Here is 
another aspect to study. 



